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^DEMTITI^S 
ABSTRACT 

Aftet the terras ** qualitative research** and 
^''quantitative research** are defined* this paper considers why it 4, 
0akes sense to integrate these approaches, at least under soi&e ^ 
circumstances. This discussion necessitates attention to the issue of' 
whether quantitative and qualitative research are inextricably linked 
to incompatible paradigK<ir oi whether they- share enough basic 
asstnaptions to make' their joint utilization possible and productive*. 
Next, the paper^ explores the issue of why research on ethnic identity 
. and intergroup relations is especially likely to profit from greater 
utilization of basically qualitative approaches. Finally, when and 
how such qualitative research could fruitfully employ quantitative 
components are analyzed. (Bff) 
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t^e last decade has seen a renarkable. btfrgeoa^ng of interest J.n 
qualitative research sethods in areas of study ^Ich heretofore, had 
Ignored of even scorned sucii methods. The most striking change has 
occurred in educational ' research. Sociologists, anthroiK>loglsts» ana 
.|»ycbolo^l^s cohcemed tilth the study of educations. have all r^arked on 

« 

this change (Bogdan & Mklen, 1982; Reichardt & Cook, 1979; Rist, 1980; 
SplYidler, 1982; Wolcott, 1980) with words which vividly capture the 
extent of the phenoaenon. For exa«ple, Spindler (1982, p. 1) speaks of 
a "meteoric rise" in interest in educational ethnography and Rist (1982, 
p^ ix) discusses the "explosion" of iijterest In the applicatloln of 



qualita|ive methods to the stirfy of education. 

Other fields have also begun to appreciate the potential 

contr^ution cTf - qualitative methods. For ^ample^, . although qualitative 

' ' ' • ■ - ' 1 ' 

methods were occasionally employed in ^evaluation research as much as 

* * 

twenty years ago, it i's only recently that calls for their utilization 

•J t .8 

have begurf to become both widespread and effective (Fllstead. 1979; 
lannl & Orr, 1979; Knapp, 1^79; Patton, 198(1).^ The use- of qualitative 
methods in the study organisations has also gslned increasing 

attention. . Indeed, Adtainistratlve Science Quat'terly devoted a special 
issue to this topic not too long. ago. ( Administrative ISgience Qu arterly , 
4, 1979). Van Haanen (1982, p. 13) comnts that the market for textbooks 
on xjualltative research Is '/booming" and sees this as Juot. one of many 
signs of the increasingly Impof tant" plan that qualitative research is 
playlpg In caroy of the soclai sciences. 
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Thfs growing^appreclation of qaalltatlve tfechnlqufes is . a^ * positive 
development since It broadens the range of approaches researchejrs are 
likely to consider In deciding *«ilch df tLe aany available methods Is 
fiost appropriate *for-the problems they are studying^ Addltl^al^, and 
equally Important, the IncreaaliwE acceptance of qualitative research 
opens up the possibility of integrating" elements of qualistlve and 
quantitative methods irWbn this Is desirable^ for the problem at hand. : 
Although such Integration is an exciting possibility « It is not as yet 
eomon. In fact, ' whi&reas there ^ is an increasing awareness, ot the 
advantages of . Incorporating qualitative components into basically 
quantitative pfolects, there has not been a similar amount of attention 
devoted \o Issue of when qualitative research • might benefit from ts 
greater ut lllEst Ion' of * quantitative components* Because we strongly 
. believe In . the value of qualitative research but also belieye that such 
research feay sometimes 'be strengthened by the inclusion of quantitative 
co«ponenC8» this paper vlll address this Jatter issue. ^ - 

r 

In writing a paper on such a topic one has two bAslc ..choices — to 

write a . ^Momalnlesa" purely methodological piece or to anchor one's 

observations by examining how they emerge out, of and apply to -a 

particular" substantive domain. We '' s|K)se ^ftis latter roiSte, primarily 

because one fertile source of 14eas for an undertaking such as this Is an 

examination' of extant qualitative work to see what present practice 

suggests about fruitful ways*" to Incorporiite quantitative- components- 

ChooslQg *a broad substantive domain as a fo^cus for the analysis suggests 

a literature to work f r6m and adds a useful cohcreteness to the analysis- 

' The focus chosen for this paper Is a broad one— really tiao interconnected 

ones— the v^rcas of ethnic identity and Intergroup relations. Tlw social 
" * ' - m . • ■ 



^advantages of this particular focus will be discussed Inuaore detail 
later, towever, Kef ore addres^l these Ve frill provide the reader with 
an overview of the broader papes. First, we will briefly lay out what we 
oea^n. by 'the teres quantitative and qualitative research. Then, we 
consider why It 'wakes sense to integrate these approaches, at least finder 
some circul^ataaces. . This discussion nefcesjaltates attention to the issue 
of. whether quantitative and qtialitative research are* inextricably liid:ed 
to incoapatlble pat^i^s or whet^r they share encnigh basic assuaptlonp 
to toake their Joint utilisation possible and productive* Nexr, we 

explore the issue of why research " on ethnic . identity and intergroup 

• ' • * 

relations is' especially likely to ' profit froa greater utilkhatioh of 
basically ifiialitative approaches. Finally, we turn to an analysis of 
just when 'and how suctf qualitative research, could flruttfully eaploy 
quantltatlvie comfN>nent8# 

Qualitaclve and Quantitative Approaches to Research : 

A Brief Overview 

Ve will use the terw qualitative research to refer to a Relatively, 
wide array of increasingly popular research techniques of ten referred to 
by others as qualitative .research, naturalistic research or even 
ethnography and described In detail elsewhere (Bauman. 1972; Bogdan & 

m 

Biklen. 1981; Bogdan. & Taylor, 1975; Erickson, 1979; Reichardt & Cook, 
" 1^79; Splndlet fi'splndler, 1982;" Wilson, 1977; Wilcox, 1962; Wolcott, 
1975). Research designated by these^diverse teras^ generally: ^ (a) is 

conducted ttt natural settings, such as schools or neighborhoods, (b) 

'* . . . • 

utilizes the researcher as the chief "ins t rumen t" In both data-gathering 

and analysis, . (c) emphasises "thick description," tJfat la, describing 



events and their social nf^'ning (Ryle cited In i&ertz 1973), (d) tends to 
^Qcus on. social procc^sses rather than looking prlnarlty. or exclusively at 

outcomes, (e)« employs multiple data-gatherlug teethods,^ Including 

. r. ■ 

observation ^nd ' interviews ^ and (f) uses an itfductlve approach to data 
ifaalysls extracting gieneral* statements from the ma^s of particular detail 
whlcli constitutes the data Ibase. This approach, of course; has been used 
for decades by anthropologists ' to desiirlbe various cultures and the 

« 

behavior patterns characteristic of theljr members, towever if is only 
recently that the potential v#lue of such an approaA to thj? study of 
issues like education and "ethnic i Identity In this country has becone 
widely acknowledged. . ^ . - 



Xn contrast to the holistic and co^itextual 'approach- taken by 
qnalltatlve research » quantitative rcfsearch generally focuses on the 
t«stlng'of specific hypotheses that are smaller parts of some larger 
theorecljll perspective. " This approach fpllows the trSltlooal natural 

V 

science model more closely than qualitative " resear<:h, emphasising 

ex^riraental design andS statlstflcal Wthods of analysis. Quantitative 

' ■ ■ ■. ■■ ' 

(research emphasises - standardization, preclsioA, objectivity, . and 
reliability of measurement as itell as replicablllty and generallzabllity 
of findings « TOuSt quantitative research Is charactetlzed not bnly by 
its focus on producing nuabers but by an. approach to the Tesearch ^process 
idilch generates ninb^rs which are suitable for statl^lcal tests.^ Others 
tCoeU & ieCoopte, 1981; * Rlst, 1977) have po±t0d out that usllig t;he* 
thrmB qualitative and'qu^ntltatlve may laply the existence of a dlchotoiay 

when It oay be more accurate to think of these approaches, as different 

* »• • ■ 

ends of a continuum. Although aware of th*is ganger, we will-employ them 
because* the effectively capture the essence of the distinction between 
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It' 

* 

theVtwo appto^rthes uiHlet discussion. — 



The Koed for a Bapproachoent Between (Hialltatlve and * 
(^ntltatlve Research Ifethods 

Reactions to the rapid gain In popularity of qualitative* ^thod« 
have heen «|xed« Naturally, those, i^b engage In this sort of research 

ate pleased' with Its growing visibility and acceptance, although sope are 

* > ' s. ' 

concerned that . this stulden spurt of interest coahined with the 'surface 

' « 

eiB»:. iclty of Boot qualitative research s^thods has attracted untrained 
researchers who clala to do such research without re&lly understanding 
the co«plexity of the process ok the^lscipllne It requires . {Fetteraani 
1982; Rlat, 1980; Wolcott. 1980). Tlwse identifie<t with more ' 
traditional quantitative research have tende/ t<fc be less positive, at 
least in Vaft because of concerns over the apparent subjectivity of ^ny 
qualit^lve data-gathering and^analysis techniques. However, the^«: la. a 
growing tendency, ewMi/'on the part of sotse researchers snroogly 

» * 

idenUfled with quantitative resear<*h i?e^hodtf , to accept or even to 

... ^ \ ^ . , 

advocate the utilisati9n of qualitative methods based oa.a recognition of 
the piratfcular strengths of each. Bte«^»lifying this trend %b the shift, 
in the position of Donald Craipbell. Caapbell and Stanley's (1966, p. 6) 
widely used. book on qua^t-expe^loented d^lgn written almost twenty yeu-s 

r 

ago contended that the "one-shot case study," which la the model for «uch 
of today's qualitative research, has "such-a total abseiice of coij^rol as 
to , be of aX^st nn scientific value." Much wore recently Caapbell (4979, 
p, 52) wrote a paper to "correct some of (his) own prior excesses In 
describing the case study approach" in which he takes the, for many, 
rather startling position that when qualitative and -quantitative results 
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conflict, "the tiuafltttative results should 1»e 'regarded as suspect until 

< ' ' • • ■ • • • 

the reason^ for the discrepancy^ are well understood. 

* . ■ ' ^ - " ^ <J 

The- growing r^pect for qualitative methods inpliclt in Caapbell's' 9 

statenent seens to have •maaay causes," not the least of. which oiay a' 

growing dlsenchantaeit with quantitative research due to factors ^uch as 

the relatively trivial amount of variance often explained, the failui^e to 

achieve nuch productive va|Lidity, and the highljr technical natvre of many 

' , ■ . , • . .* 

Quantitative data-analytic techniques wlflch nakfiss «he re»iearch virtually 
incom^rehensihllfe even to* well-educated readers (Vanf*'Maanen> 1982). In 
addit ion, * recent years have"«eeh a n«wher of Itejjbrtant statemeri^s which 
argue against the traditionally prevailing view t|iat qualitative and 
quantitative* w>rjt ate based, on fundamentally different paradi^s ami are, , 

thus conpeting and irreconcilable ways of approaching research (Cook & 

I " / 

Relchardt, 1979). ^Scholars of this persuasion, many of whom have beeij, 
deeply involved wlfeh evaluation research' in the^ flel^ of education, argmf 
that the distinction between qualitative and quantitative research is a 
matter of degree rather* thAn of a basic difference which creates . an 

4 ' 

unbridgeable chasm between, the two camps (Campbell, 1979;, Filstead, 
-1979; Splndlet, 1982). One of the most lucid and persuasive statements 
on this side of the debate is Relchardt and Cook^s (1979) recent paper In 
wfilch ^t is argued t'hat method types are not irrevocably Mnked to 



different paradl|^s. 



. Relchardt and Cook's paper begins with a- listing of the 
characteristics which have traditionally been attributed to the 
* qualitative and quantitative paradigms'^ For example, the quantitative 
orientation has traditionally utilized controlled ex^rlmentatlon in the. 



\ " ' .* . • • ■ ' 

testing of Specitic hypotheses.- Here , the raphasis la on»lhe s^t^tlatlcail 

-^na^Vsls of reliable data gathered^ in a cootrdlled, syat^iat^c but oft*o 
very obtrusive way. The quantitative researcher is asswaed to have kn 

"objective" view of the Mtoatloni additionally, the 'situation Is 
as8ui»d to be a atable rather .than changing reality. 

The -qualitative researcher, on the othier ^pd, is typically seen as 

"^enpioying naturalistic methods such as participant observation to develop 

. . . (, ■ 

"grounded tU'eory*? (Glas^r & Strauas, 1964>. The esphasls is on validity, 

* i ^ ' ' • . . • • 

on obtaining "real,** "rich," "deep," *"data which Illuminate everyday 

patterns of action and netfnlng fron the perspective , of those belftgi 

... _ - \ ■ 

studied. Thu&, the researcher is assuoed to be "close to the data" as»^ , 
to have a sabjectlve, rather than ftbjective,, view of the .aft if at ion. 
• Itelatecl to th^^ the qualitative research tends to be descriptive, 
procesa^riented, and view /'reality" as dynaaic and changing. ' - 

« 

However, itetchardt and . Cook (1979) next proceed to argue that 
fiethod-type is not irrevocably linked to paradlgB^type an^rhat tfie 
qualitative and quantitative imr^lgais 'are neither as rigld^ nor aa 
^incoispatlble ab traditional thoi^ht wojild have it. "For.exaaple, they 
'argue that all research hAs iiyportant aubjective, elements and ' that the' 
cttaracterizatioo of "quantitative research as objective Ignores important 
aspects of subjectivity which enter at virtually 'evfery - point froa 
hypbthesi^ formulation,* to the selection of indices, to the 

interpretation of the data. Siailarly, they point out that qualitative 

.... . " . ' ' • . ' . • 

data has no comer on validity, ralsllig participant observation of a. 

' * * * 

visual Illusion as a case in which quantitative methods would Icfad to 

0 % 

sere valid conclusions about the stimuli than qualitative ones. 



r. K qualitative and quaytltattve s^thod^ are not rooted In opiipslte 
and Irreconcilable parf^llgas * but rather are typl<^ally wre or less , 

****** . ^ * 

* 9^ ***** 

subjective, obtrusive or the lilse, there is no treason why they can not be . 
\itUlsed slttultaneou8ly« In J^ct,' a i|usber of "scholars have recently 
knitted not only that 4|uaotltatlve and jqualltatlve -approaches can 
utlifs^ Jointly but that they should be so i^llised (Campbell, 1979; 
Ccfok & Cook, 1977; Erlckaon, 1977; Eisner," 1977; Caapbell," 1979;- 

''^etteroan, 1982; F.llstead. 1979; Sleber. 1973; Light. & Wll^wer» 19824 

/ . • .» • - • " ■ ' ■ ■ • 

HcCllntock. Brannpn, & Haynar.d-^toidy, t979; Splndler, 1982; Tlkunof f ' & 

• ■ , ■ * • . ■ • . • 

Ward, 19W- » The basic *argUBent behind ttils position Is that . these * iA«> 

research' Strategies tend to have . CowpleBentary strengths. Urlefly 

su^aarlzed, espe^iaental, or quasl-estperlmental reseaVch^ coupled with 

quantitative data analysis proc^ures ^Is typically viewed as ■ the Wat 

available way to r€duc*> the aahlgulty about .causal connections bettreen 

variables. Sltjce knowledge about causal relationships is so vital -to the 

* » 

. scientific enterprise as well as* to. aany social policy decisions, 
moxlalzing av^lable loforaatlon about causal chains tts* obviously . ^of 

crucial Importance. However, experl««ital and qossl-experlaental net hods 

* « t , • 

also have sooe drawbacks. ^Flrst, they are not generally used In 

. * ' ' . * 

. which llluolnate the processes accounting for the effects thiy docwaent. 
Second, they are far froa Ideal for explarlntf the iopact of a whole 
variety of ^contextual factors lirhlch cannot > fee clearly Specified In 
advance.^ Furthersore,. they' tend to be rigid since change of course In 
■Idstre^ In response to new .Inf orwat Ion Is difficult .when enpfcrlaental 
designs are being utilized (Can|*e,ll. l979). (Xialttatlve research, on 
the. other hand. Is weak where* experlaental and other qualitative designs 
are strong- and strong wtfcre such designs ana weak." Specifically, 



qualitative research la hot generally able to specify .causal ^conn^ctlona 
i^th the . deslree of certainty or precision that many qtj^ntit^ive 
Strategies can.- However,* U Is ideally stilted to suggesilng^ldeas about- 
social 4>rocesse8 , to explorlni^ the <;pQtext..in whlc^.,the pheno^na undeSf 
investigation occur, and to ca|»turlng wi^h%pth vividness j^ad ^btly the 

' y - . . • ^ • ~ 

jpet^ceptiona of the indlvldimla telc^ Bt:i«lf%d« "A 

, #. *. ^ ^ ♦ 

« Although s&nyL researchers have^a lied •^Qr slBulianeoal utlliaation 

of quantitative/ and <iua lit atlve strategies,^ lOi asp lea of /esearch which do 

so are few .'and far be twt^n. Seme, can foatt4 (e.g., Fettemaij, I98?l; 

I«C(»ipte, 1969; Tikunoff, Berliner, & Ritt'. 1975; Trend, 1978; Wilcox, 

■ ■■ ■ ' *" • ■ ' ' 

.I9d2>, but their numbera are '^all, especially when one considers the- 

volune hi the chorus calling for such integ,rat^on. Itiere *are a^nuab^r of 

reasons for.* the relative scarcity of auchtf a'tmlles. For \ exaiaq>le, 

Reftchardt and Cook (1979) point- but that the joint U8# of these tw 

strategies is likely to te. expensive and tiae constmlng. Furtherrore, 

eonbinlng two different' types of wethodologies' obviously tequCres a wuch 

broader range of research skills than using either one by itself. 

Altliough the above reasons help to eicpltln thjtf general failure' of 

researcl^rs to act on other scholars'' or even their own exhortations ^to 

conblne quantitative and qualitative methodologies , there Is anojther 

• inportaht but largely unrecognleed reason. , AU:l»i'!gh there is a vast 
• . *■ ■ ' 

riteraC^ on tradltionftlly quantitative research methodology, and a 

ffliialler but still substantial literature oVi qualitative nethodologies, 

•* 

•I ' 

t^ere la extreaely^ little guidance available on hoi? to coabjlne .these t%#o 

« 

approaches and use thea Jointly. Ibiowing how to handle theue;tWo 
research strhtegies separately does not necessarily give guidance on how 
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to handle their lnteractloir» as indicated In Ught and Pllleiaer^s (1982) 
twper oa .utilising Iwth types oif data In . literature reviews. Indeed, 
Trend (1978) provides a fascinating discussion of the difficulties 
enc<^ntered is a larjje scale evaluation research project when the 
apalysls of qualitative data fro«* a ...participant observer produced 
concltislons which could not easily be reconciled with those emerging fton 
analysis of the quantitative data gathered at the saae research site. 
Only after considerable difficulty and frustration did a new* 
Interpretation of the data ei^rge which accented for both sets of 
findings in a convincing way. Trend (1978, p. " 83) concludes, with 
considerable understat^^t, that "procedures for using the two 
(quantitative and ^^^alitatlve oethodqlogies) together sre not well 
developed." ^ 

Unfottunately, Trend like virtually all others who have advocated 
the conbinatlon of qualitative and quantitative techniques t does not take 
the next step of syst^aatlcally exploring how these sethods night best be 
Integrated. In fact! he explicitly leaves that task to oeL'nodologlsts. 
To date a very few iaveWak.ff| up this challenge. This is especially true 
with regard to the isliues of how and when one might usefally Incorporate 



quantitative techniques into basically qualitative projects, for as 
indicated earlier ^ile evaluation researcl^rs have begun to explore how 
to add qualitative comi^nents to primarily quantitative research 
endeavors, (I^lchardt &/ Cdok, 1979), relatively few scholars have 
■^addressed the pther side of this question— that Is how to' Incorporate 
quantitative comfonents Into priaarlly qualitative rfcsearch. Indeed, the 
one text now published which foq^es exclusiv^f on qualitative research 
In education contends pesalaistically that integrating quantitative 
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conponents Into qualitative projects ia generally llke4y to produce 
little nore than "a big teadache" (Bogdan « Blklen. 1982, p. 39). We 
iMlieve one of the najor reasons that thi^ is often true is that so 
little systematic attention has been given to the' issues of when such 
integration Isvaost lil^ely to be. productive and how to perform it' most 

9 * ■ " 

efficiently and effectively. fur example, careful reading of numerous 

voluiKis <Mi qualitative research reveals^at they are close to silent on ^ 

• ' ' \ « , 

such Issues (e.g.. Bodgan & Bllken^ 19^1; Merton, Coleman, & Bossl, 

19794 Van Maanen. Babbs. & Faulkner, 1982). ' j 

However i,., ire are several potentially useful rources of Ideas on 
this topic wilch when constructively integrated cau be of "use to those 

if 

doing qualitative work, ^Ihe first and perhaps iw^tvobviolis sources are 
the scattered papers which do indeed address particular aspects of this 
general methodological issue (Sieber, 1973; Spindler. 1982; Zelaitch, 
1962). ' Second and equally useful should be an examination of existing 
qualitative studies. Although most basically qualitative research, does 
not include major quantitative ccmpone^ts, it does pot typically eschew 
the utilisation of numbers or other typically quantitative research 
techniques entirely. Most qualitative research proje^s of necessity 
involve some rudimentary quantification, even if only that implicit In 
stating that some phenomena are more frequent than others. Many involve 
considerably more than that (Suttles, 1976). &samlnatlon of present 
practice should suggest though Induction suggest at least some of the 
types of occasions in which quantitative components are likely to be 
useful in qualitative projects. Thus, a wide variety of qualitative 
studies were examined closely with an eye to ferreting out for 
conslde^atioc instances in which such Integration occurred. The final 

13 
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resource tiseful In suggesting ideas about the investigation of 
quantitative coaponents into qualitative work was the^ first author's 
experience in dlr&cting a^^ four-year research project'on social relations 
between black and Viite children In a desegregated actool (Schofield, 
1982) which, although clearly ethnographic in nature, included a wide 
array of basically quantitative techniques Including experiments (Sagar & 

^Schofield, 1980), quasl-experiw^its (Schofield & Sagar, 197/i Schofield, 

■J" 

1979), the developoent and utilisation of quantitative observational 
coding systems (Sagar & Schofield, 1983; Schofield & Francffe, 1982), and 
socioaetric at^t 'other questionnaires (Schofield & Uhltley, 1983; Whitley 
& Schofield, 1984). ^ * 

Ethnic Identity and Intergroup Interaction: 

The Substantive Focus for a Methodological Analysis 

% 

' This paper will focus on the , integration of qualitative and 
Xantltatlve oethods In the study oi ethnic Identity and Intergroup 
r^atlons In educational „8et tings, We have chosen this focus for three 
reasmis, / First, enough qualitifive- work has been done In these areas to 
provide a literature trtilch can be exanlned to see just what present 
practice suggests about ways In 'which quantitative components can 
fruitfully be Incorporated In such studies. Second, as indicated above, 
the first author has extensive personal experience In directing a 
qualitative study which utilized quantitative techniques to an unusual 
extent to explore how Issues related to ethnic Identity Influence peer 
relations In a desegregated school. Third, and perhaps w>sr. Important Xy, 
the related areas of ethnic Identity and intergroup relations in 
educational we^ttlngs seem especially likely, to profit fro« 4 qualitative 

14 
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approach. Although there la a long tradition In anthropology of taking a 
qualitative approach to the stt^y of ethnic Identity, aoat of the work in 
this area perforaed by psycho loglflts" and soclologlsta has fallen within 
the quantitative tradition. Sinilarly, the traditional approach to 
examining intergroup relations In desegregated schools has been 
quantitative (Gerard & MlHer, 1975; Patchy. 1982; St, *hn, IS75; 
Stephan & Feagin, 1980). Much has been learned from this research, but 
we Would argue that the related areas of ethnic identity and Inter^^p 
relations are ripe for qualitative Investigation. Although there is no 
necessary link between paradigm and ' aethodology it is true that 

/ 

qualitative^ researchers tend to emphasize understanding perceptlono-and 
feelings, the ways in which groups create systems of meaning, and the 
behavior patterns which typlfif groups. We would argue that the f%y^y 
ethnic identity could greatly profit from such ^n orientation because 

« r 

ethnic Identity Is preeminently a Socially constructed syst^ of meaning 
which includes both rules about how ethnicity Is to be determined and 
what affiliation with a particular group entails. Let us Illustrate this 
point with a brief discussion of ethnicity In (kiatemala taken from 
Pitt-Rivers' (1977) fascinating account of the concept of Raso in Latin 
America. The Guatemalan census of 1940 classified the population l^to 
five groups based on a physical concept of race^ Htowever, so many 

e 

problems and asAiguitiea arose and the claaslf Icatlons wei:e so at odds 
with the functionally important categories that the 1950 census discarded 
this practice and simply dichotomized the ^ population as Indian or 
Ladlno— which included among others, blacks, Chinese and even Mormon 
missionaries. Of course, the problem of defining what was meant by 
Indian still arose and was complicated enough to require an investigation 

.- • .: .-.^ ........ •^u... ■ ■ .v......;.,,.^... . 
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of how this concept was interpreted' in various parts of the country. 
This. study could discover no consistent criteria. Indeed the prologue to 
the census stated "if in one municipality the principal characteristic 
identifying a person (as Indian) was dresff, in another this was 
secondary." Thus census takers were spt^icif ically instructed to assign 
individuals to the category Indian if that classification was generally 
applied to them wittiin their community. .Genetic phenotype was reasonably 
well correlated with the categories to which communities assigned 
individuals, but it was by no means the determining factor. PittrRivers 

" 0 

(1977, p. 319) comments "In fact, many Ladinos look Indian. Conversely, 
many members of Indian communities look Europea^n, but they are no less 
Indian on^ that account, either in Hispanic or Indian eyes." 

1 

• Pitt-Rivers also comments that the preBence " of individuals 
classified as Indian is best explai^ned by their relations to people who 
are not Indians, thus making clear the intimate link between ethnic 
identity and intergroup relations, the second substantive focus "Chosen as 
a basis for the methodological observations which will soon be presented. 
This area too could greatly profijt from further qualitative work as 
,evidenced by St. John's, ( 1975) conclusion at the end _of her extensive 
review of the impact of school desegregation on the Children involved: 
The mo9t needed type of research at this juncture is probably 
no.|9k^a mammoth longitudinal testing program. .. ..far more 
illuminating would be small- scale studies involving 
anthropological observations ftf the process of interracial 
schooling^ across settings di\ferse in "black/white ratios and in 
middle- class/ lower -class ratios, and also diverse in their 
educational philosophies and techniques.. 

/ 16 
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Intergroup r^latldna, like ethnic l^ntity, ^la an area in lAicH 
social seanings and liaaticea can be of extraordinary 'importance, I*t us 
illustrate this point with Jwst one eieaaple, Triandls' work on. subjective 
culture. CrlandlB argues . thAt one cause of friction In Intergroup 
relations ia that -fcbe fact that fiei^rs of different cultures interpret 
specific tehaviors quite differently. Since certaiii ^behaviors have 

. • • • 

different neanlngs to different p^rtlclpaiits In an intergroup 
interaction^ the Indlvldu&ls wmy react In wajb which sy8tlfy« Irritate or 
annoy each other* For exaaiple, Mehan (19 ) sentlons that virtually 
every qualitative study of ft»erto R^can or Mexican-Aitterican children in 
classrooas with Anglo teachers has noted that these children are 

criticized by their teachers for disrespect when they avert their ey6a, 

f ■ . . - 

especially whe^ the teacher is criticizing or disciplining thraa. Stet in 

many Hispanic hoaes such behavior is taught as e way of showing respect, 

lust the opposite of the interpretation put on It by 'Anglo teachers. A 

related " problem' arose in aT study by the first auchor and a colleague 

* 'J 

(Sagar i Sch&fleld, 1983). The aim of this study was' to <:haracterlze 

o 

peer' behavior in des^regated classro<»». A quantitative coding scheaae 
was developed to achieve this purpose, but the categorization of peer 
behaviors was far from straightforward- For example, one of the topics 
we wanted to explore vaa how ouch aggressive behavior occurred and to 
whcna it was directed. %t observation of the classrooms suggested » and 
later experimental work confirmed, that black a6d white children had 
different perspectives on' whether" certain acts were indeed aggressive. 
Fur^h^r certain behaviors were perceived 'as more afaresslve when 
performed by a blade than by a white (Sagar k Schofield, 1980). Thus, a 
uniform coding scheme applied to all children had to violate the 
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subjective iBeatiing of certain bel^^ofs for those Involved, ^t applying 

different rules for coding the bebavior of blacks and whites had so many 

drawbacks 'that It was untenabU- Oltlmftely coding rules were developed 

* and applied bu^ in our judgnent thi inforoatlon "sililcH emerged froa this 

* • 

\ „9!tu4y ..was less lllunlnating and useful than that which eaerged froa a 
qualitative study of the sme issues p^rfon^d by the sase teaa. 

In summary » then, qualitative work on ethnic identity and pn 

• ' . ■■ • - ' , 

. intergroup relations yields the promise of lllunlnating Important aspects 
of these subjects. Vor this reason, more qualitative work would ' be a 
useful counterbalance to • the quantitative Mproach which* has doijlnated 

■ ■ V . ^ ^ ^ 

~-'"'-|®^fr6TSpESX^1!4't^'«rleB8«fr*^ sociological work in these areas. 

Although nore qualitative work is needed, there is a sufficient body of 
qualitative work available on these topics to enablfe us to review present 

; \ . ^ 

' practice and 'to see where these much needed' qualitative approaches . to the 
study rff ethnic identity or Intergroup relations, could prc^f it by drawing 
od the practices usually associated witfi quantitative wotk. ^ - 

I u 

* *. 

The Utliiiatlon ^f Quantitative Techniques in Qualitative 
Studies of Ethnicity ^nd Intergroup Relations' 

The Use of Huabers ■ , ■ 

The incidental use of a few numbers can hardly be- contftdered a 
departure from traditional qualitative techniques, ifet as a starting 
point it is useful to examine both what sorts of things are frequently 
quantified in qualitative studies, and to what end these numbers .are used. 
Even those ethnographies which make little use of number/^ themselves or 



« 
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techniques associated, with quantitative research frequently use sone 
Incidental ^fiantltlcatlon In describing the research site and l*s 
pontext, the research partlclfiants and the project aethodo logy {e.g.. 
'Bossertj 1979; Cans', 1962; Banna. 1982; Rl.st, 1978; .Valentine, 1978). 
Obe of the nost typical procedure s . is to use census data, uneaplomnt 
rates, and other siollar go«Bri!«ent-generated figures to describe t1 
tielgld>orhood or population studied.. Qualitative researcters also 
effectively use substantive •'etlc" Information which they have collected 
when' It Is relevant and' readily available. For exaatp-le* educational 
ethnographies frequently present Inforaatloa on the amount of tlae 
devoted to various purposes (Elst, 1973; Varren, 1982; Wolcott, 1973). 
Studies of ethnic co^fmltles or of the behavl.or of specific aeahers of 
such coimnmltles often preseni quantitative Infornatlon about ftfie^ 

physical attributes of the people studied, such as .their age, height, or 

« „ - _ 

weight (Uebow, 1967). Also fairly comnly presented la Inforaatloa on 

the cost of various Itess, the wages people receive, etc. (Valentine, 

1978; Wolcott,1980). . . , 

• .V 

Several factors seea to account for the usage of quantitative 
infornatlon in the tw ways described above IncludingT a) the re^y 
avall^lllty of ouch governaent -generated quantitative lafonsatlon such 
as census data, and b) the precision and relative objectivity Inherent In 
utilizing n|imbers rather than words to convey certain typQS of 
InforwAtlon. For SKaaple, indicating that the classes studied averaged 

33 sfudents rather than calling theas »*qulte large" is more precise and 

- . . - * . 

avoids the lapliclt use of a standard which readers way not share. 
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Ikii^ver« tib cheats ane varra&e^ about iven^ sucita straightforward 
and comon types of . usage flf quaatltatlve elesents* Firajtt as Bogdan and 
Blklen (1982, p. 113) point out*, Cfre concept of "real rates" ' la a 
Blsnooer since "rates and counts represent a point of view. . .toward 
people; objecta and events." Thus, In using at €ace value nuabers 
generated by otbers the researcher laplicltly accepts a particular set .of 

definitions and assumptions, . . 

• ' ' ' ' . ' • 

"This point is especially , crucial in studies fff topics such as ethnic 
se|f-identificaCion, ethnic . identity and inter-eth^lc interact iolii 
Ethnic identity is,, after all, a construct referring to one's soKJective 
sense .of self rather than to certain physical or cultural criteria that 
soaeone else might use to label one as belonging to' a particular group. 
The extent to Which subjective feelings of ethnic identity can vary from 
the picture, impii^d f^ official statistics is exempUfied by Ogbu's 
(1974) discussion of the differences beti^en the classification systeft 
used for official purposes such as data gathering ai^ reporting by the 
Stockton schools and the subjective aenae of ethnic identity of the 
city's residents* Ogbo reports, for example, that aoi^ ifrflviduals 
classified officially as Anglo regarded themselves as black or,^ «ucb more 
co^ronly, 'as Hexlc^an* It seems reasonable to assume /that Ogbu's 

Q 

respondents, who were adults, had some objective basis for their 
self Reported ethnic identity which was missed in the official 
classification process rather than that ^ej^ nispercelved themselvas as 
Mexican i*en they were "really" ^ite. If this Is tbe case, standard 
procedures for measuring ethnic self-identification In their children, 
such as comparing the results of a matching or categorization test, with 



the child's "real" ethnicity based on school records or even possibly on 

_ • _ _ _ ; \ • ' . 

2ff 
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^ observed physical characteristics , could, lead to classifying theoT 
fils taken ly as mis perceiving their real ethnic group fWttbership* 'The 
point to be «ade here, then, is that official caunts and categorisations 

reflect certain afsuaptlons which aay not be shared by the people being 

a. ■ ■ 

catei^rised. The arbitrariness of oany classification procedures and the* 

Bubsequent possibility for real gaps betneen an appropriate, sUbJective 

sense of fithnic group aeabership. and bff idial clasa;tfieation '.s B.'tde 

clear ^en one considers tbe lengths that countries like South Africa and 

the Oil ted States in the not too^disi^aat past, have gone to in or^er to 

decide just: who should be considered black. ' 



The dapger of as^uning that the official classification of an 
individual reflects his OT tier^m^ense-'oi'B^i-the-^ya in which others 
perceive this Individuat is well illu8trat»,4 by a problen «hlch arose at 
1 school in i^ich the first author v&b conducting a stv^y of relations 
between black'and white children (Schofield, 1982). Teachers trying to 
select a saall nuaBer of students for a biraeia^xooBittee set up to 
improve relations between blacks and voltes chose a seventh grader, an 
intelligent but very quiet child who« I will call An'toniOi as one of the 
black participants. Antonio regarded hisself as "oixed" since qne of his 
parents was white and the other was black. Both black and« vfhlte ^nbevs 
of the research teas had assuaed that he was irtiite since his facial 

» , ,4' 

features were basically Caucasian and hip skin tone was very light. 
\ Antonio's peers were angry ab^t the co««it tee's coaposltlon, isowe not 
reusing that Antonio could be consideV^d black and others arguing that 
he wai^^havlo^ally as ^11 as physically about as white a black as one 
could iaa^ne. Thus k research report that took at face value the 
official school figures which slK)wed a racially balanced cofloaittee would 
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be ^ncoaplete at best. Slallarly, a study of' racial self-Identification 

* • . . ' " • ♦ ' 

irtilch compared Antonio's resinmses' to 'supposedly ^correct responses b^sed 

on the researchers initial classification of hia as white would have been 

ais leading given Ma ailxed parent'age. ' ^ 

Qualitative, researchers Bust not only beware of the often unstated 

and aoa^times incorrect assusptions underlying the figures gathered by 

- • - . - ^ . . ■ ■ < . 

other sources, th^y must also approach the task of quantifying eyW 

seemingly etlc inforaatlon In a way which benefits frosi "their esiphasls on 

an In-^epth understanding of the topics studied. For eKsople,' 

Valentine's (1978) ethnography of a poor black consmnity^ concluded that* 

food prices averaged over twmity-percent higher in that neighborhood than. 

> in f ^ yr.qyi^lng yhlte .ones.- Howeve r , it then goes, heyond this to point 

out that the quality of the goods available in the gtetto oarkets la 

often poor relative to slallar pijoducts sold in nearby »iddle-cl^s 

areas. Thus the difference in value received is even greater than ^ it 

sight appear to be based on the etlc loforaation on costs alone. 

J ' ' ' ■ i 

Valentine's work on- food prices la useful* as an esaaple of the ways 

in which ethnographers often collect and present ,.quaftt if ;ied lnforBaM'0«»» 

^ ■ ■ 

First, the InforsatiUn was collected l^n a fairly ststeoatlc way, but not 
one designed ^feo. yield highly reliable. MlBalljr preclae conclusldns. 
Second, the presentatlou Is fairly casual, in ^^t nu^rOus fine detail* 
about tljie waya In which the data were collected are onittM. . 
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t Both of these coaBion practices are considered serious if not ratal. 

\ 
\ 

kefects In traditional quantitative i-^searc^. *t I would contend that 
they are not terribly aerlmis problems in ethnographic' irorks as long as 
It Is absolutely clear to -both the researcher and his or her readers that 
the ethnographer is engaged in a process which I will call "ballpaiklng," 
1. e. produ^lo^ a -very rough estimate of a partieular {^enosienon. . 

Me.tSi In her ethnographic study of authority in two desegregated^ 

high schools, deals ekpltdtly with the ballparklng ^Issue. More 
cottsenratlve than a^st, she 'generally avoids ballpark" figures' and 
states clearly that th*e nimbers «hlch are presented are only very rough 

estlnates of the actual situation. She writes (p. 13) . ' 

• ■ 8 

Sinde I did not < draw ' randoa * sasptes uf either events or 
persons, t cannot generalise fro» the frequency of any -event or 
characteristic <ln njr sample to ^ta frequency in the school.-.. 
I Intentionally use such phrases as "fe^r teachers said this."... 
If I were to report that "thVee out of fifteetiV teachers**... 
behaved in such and such a . way, I would Imply that ^llese 
proportions reflected patterns in the nhole school, tfy amrple • 
. does, not allow such Inferences.' My quant ltat:ive statements are 
only broad approximations of the situations In these schools. 

A soaeidiat sore cofssMm {H>0itloti is IXIu^trated by Smith and 
Geoff rej^'s , (^96^) statement that a tea|:her engages in 767 personal 
interadtloas in a morning and Jbcksonrs?&(l968} observation fhat a teacher 
engages 4n "as many as 1,000 interpersonal Interchanges "e-ich* day." 
Ifelther of these authors believes or would h^ve his readers believe, that! 
these numbers are precise. Yet both use them ski llfully to suggest the' 
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order of oagoit^e of the phe.nmimoii they discuss. , 



BallfMrklng ha9 a place In qaalltatlve work when generating rellly 
precise figures would not serve to refine the argument an4^rottl4 cOttsuoe 
atr'-unvarranted' eaount of tine, effort or BMmey. However, It la a 
potentially dangerotts practice aince'it can easily be nia taken for what I 
will call specif yine« i.e. gathering dat;a according to all the canons of 
nethodology designed to increase the likelihood that one's data arc 
reliable and precise. Indeed, it is not imco^n for it to be unclear to 
the reader whether" the ethnographer is . ballparkiog or specifying. 
Further, even when it appears that an ethnographer fcas lnten4ed to 
specify, traditiona'l ethnographic styles of. writing prevent or at le^st 

C - » ' ' • * ". ■ • • 

nade very difficult the presentation of .sufficient injormp^lon bo the 

procedures enployed to let readers' 'i^judge for thenselves whether the 

specifying has been appropriately perfonaed. For- example, intcrcoder 

» ■ * ■ •, ' ' ^ ' . 

reliabilities are generall^r not provided even when the mbers presented' 

are the end result of fairly con^licated decision-traking processes, v For 

exaapia. a paper whose first auttjor is a highly respected past president 

of the Council on Aathropolt^ and Education categoriaes classrooa 

activities like", "teacher circulating, giving individual attention" and 

"teacher Waiting for class" and presents data on the ftequency and 

duration of ^uch events without ^«ven, aentionlng whether reliability 

08tlaatefi were ^ade (Erlckson & Ifalhatt, 1982)» ^ ^ 

Bal'lparking and tha generally accepted practice o% not goi.ig into 
exhaustive detail about ihe procedorcs used to generate ballpark data 

^ / - ' * 

>eeA to be acceptably for*cerCai« purposes. Sbnever, >roblra arise when 

■ « ^ . ' 

the apthodologlcal.and presentational conventions which have grown up ifor 
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•i 

biilli>arklng are applied in caaes In ^Ich the etiinographer Is specif yti»g 
or In »ililch it is ^ncleat; Which process is occurring. We. will illustrate 
this point' by exanining- the Erickson and Mohatt paper aentioned above. 

have chosen this paper because It exemplifies a trefid tcwi^nl 

"I 

uti Heat ion of quantitative analysis of videotape and/or audiotape ;wlthiii 

, ■ , • " *• 

a* rich qualitative' context. Being on the. cdt ting edge .o( such a trend, 

EricfcaoA and Hohatt flioke an iaportant contribution by providing a model 

for sisilar" future 'vork but, almtl^aneously, my sot have discovered how 

best to deal with all the Issues such a trend raises. The paper sets out 

» * . . . 

to explore a hypothesis jMsed on the prior work of another anthropologist 
'tha^ there ar'ft certain cultural ' 4^^^®^^^^ between Kative Asierica^ 
culture and that o£e the doalnant .white aiddle class .whicli cause 
difficulties for Indian children taught 'by white teachers^ To detersine 
if this finding, tMised on the sti^y of onrpart icuiar ' group of chl Idren 
could be generalised , Erickson and Hohatt co^ared the teaching style of 
two* competent and experienced teachers — one Indian and one vhit#7-«ho 
were serving In schools in^a different Indian culture area. Sou^fhly 
^twelve hours of videotaping was conducted in each claaarooB. Soae of 
this- oate'rial was subjected to intense fine-grained analysis fobislng on 

. • • , 

-t 

•a variety of teacher and student behaviors. The result of this analysis 
is presented In nuserbus tables and in stateaents s^ich as **TeacHer II 
uses three, tlaes as aany directives as Teacher I.' and' issues thea at a 
rate tsore than twice as 'fast...*' (Erikson & Mohatt, 1982« p* 152).* Mb 
.statistical tesfs were conducted. the paper concludes, (p. 169) that 
*'Microethnographlc analysis reveals the specific features of cultVal 
organlE^lon df social relafionshlps in coasiniicatlon wlilch differ, 
-slbeit slightly, froo **«ai*ns treating" ways of • teaching.. • . These 
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findings hAve\ Implications for pedagogy In the educative of Katlve 
Aaetlcan children...** ^ * 

* ■*»*'» " ' " 

The advantage t<r •an analysis - stratel^y and a quantitative 

t 

presentational style like that of Erlkson and tfohatt is that it -allows 
efficient presentation of data on a great nmy points «^ich relate to the 
basic < question of 'wh^her there are cultural differences in teaching 
.style. Further, if provides the ^ader iHth d soiiewhat clearer picture 
of , the sag|iitude of these differences than would c<»ipletely qualitative 
statramts to the effect that Teacter I iras more or less litcely to do 
certain things than Teacher I^. The problem, of course, la that the 
numbers, once produced, iaqily a precision which they may not havel 

An even more basic issue In msny ethnographic st^jities, as implied in the 
earlier cited quote from Iters, is whether the data 6as been gathered in a^ 



way which makes it reasonable to make even rough stftements about the 
fi;equ^ncy« prevalence or <Iui!tat)tje3i6 of nMmy phenoaiena. 

TWO conalderat Ions way accpimt for the freqaent practice of omitting 
detailed ioformati^ on data gai^ring and analysis even when 
ethnographic studies feature quantitative analysis as an Important part 
of their results. First, as Indlcat^ above, sipce s$:atistical tests arc 
rarely performed and the eajphasis is 'often on an overall pattern rather 
than any cme particular finding, such lAfo^matlon may seem unnecessary. 
Second, the 'sort- of detail customary in traditional quantitative reports 
is quite incompatible with the literary narrative form which makes 
ethnogja'phies so interesting- to read. We would suggest however, that 
readers would be well-served by extended footnotes or by appendices which 
would supply such information i*en quantitative results are featured 
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Importantly and/or tAien they are used to specify ratlier than to ballpark, 
since qualitative researchers should be the first to acknowledge that the 
way in Which these numbers are produced Iwiars isportantly <>n how they 
should 1>e interpreted. 

« ■ 

' • - 

The Ose„of Saapling Procedures^ 

So far this paper has discussed the use of numbers in ethnographic 
works, but the utilisation of numbers is nc aore than the «o8t 
' rudisnitary of the set of procedures and conventions ^feiwrally associated 
with the; tem ^quantitative sethodologyl We will now turn to sob» pf 
these ot^er aspects of quantitai:ive TOthodology to see both how they 
might enhance basically qualitative research and what caveats must be 
kept in aind should an ethnographer think of utilising thea« 

^ wJny qualitative studies would benefit from paying heed to practices 
gener^ly, associated with quantitative aethoddlogy with regard to 

9 

.sampling. This is not to say that qualitative .^todies should slavishly 
employ random sampling procedures, since there are many sittotions in 
which such a procedure is far from optional. However, we* ifould contend 
that at each point in the selection of -research sites and of individuals 
for study within sites the qualitative researcher sbould carefully 
consider ^t he trade-offs involved in using non-random methods. In 
general, random sampling is less likelf to be useful in sltC' selection 
than ^t other points in ethnographic^^^earch. Tfifs fs so because 
ethnographic^ researchers usually study just one or a very small number of 
sites. flandom selection insures randomi^ss but nothing more. Thus, if 
an ethnographer randomly selected for 'Study one school from the twenty 
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schools In a particular sc^oot systoa there Is no £ priori reason to 
believe that t^iat school is representative of that systea In any 
neanlngful «ay. A far better approach i« one Cfnsaon in qualitative 
research In uhlch^ the researcher decides jsdmt type of stndy la to be aade- 
and then Jtooks for a setting, or settlors which appear appropriate. 
llxenpUfylng this aort of approach is Wilcox's (1982) recent vt^y* "The 
goal of this atudy i»s to toc Pettier students In basically upper-alddle 
class -schools are aocililiaed differently in school than their peers iron 
lower~alddle class schools. tJ^Blng the sethod Icnovn In ^ntliropology as 
controlled conparison (Kader, 1|64) Ifllcox selected two schools as 
slailar as possible except for the varlabie of Interest, class background 
of the student body. This seeos a reasonable and defensible strategy, 
although irtien the criteria one uses for selecting sites end up producing 
several .possible candidates in §ach category one might at least want to 

t 

consider randoa saapling from these candidates • 

Although it appears unlikely that randon selection procedures are 
generally to be desired In site selection, we would argue that they are 
severely underutilized in etfanograiOiic work in choosing areas or 
tedivlduals within sites for study. For exaaple, It is quite rare for 
ethnographers to select randomly classrooms within given schools or 
neighborhoods within a comimshity. Although randomness does not guarantee 
representativeness^ especially^ irtien small nitnbers of subanlts are 
studied, there - are reasons to consider random or, «K>re likely, certain 

* 

stratified- randoa procedures here. For example, an ethnographer 
interested in how ethnicity Influences. teacher behavior couW classify 
'teachers according to ethnicity t clssslf^the* again on the basis of 
/>ther criteria such as years of experience or the like and trien randomly 

• . 28 
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select froB teachers who neet all the criteria for inclufiion In the 
stwiy. ihe traditional ethnographer alght well ask, yhy do this? Isrf't 
It better to find teacbers who are interested la coo|»eratiiig aad who seem^ 
ilke good iaforwDits?** (hir resfKmae la that whether or aot one reaUsea 
It one al%rays uaea aoae procedure in aelecting aubaltes for atudy# A 

randos. selection procedu^ provides a good place to atart; it la clear , 

* 

ayste&aclc and unbiased. One aay decide that the teachers' attitude 
towards the study fs sufficiently crucial that randoaly selected 
individuals who appear uncoojwrative will replaced by ^another aore 
cooperative randcmly selected individual. Although such a procedure is 
not consistent with the cannons of quantitative research in which one is 
performing inferential statistics, I wou}d argue that it is likely to 
produce a less potentially unrepresentative set -of subunlts than the 
procedures which are typically used now by ethnographers without' too wich 
loss In rapport with inforsiants. 

Slallarly, in choosing individuals within sites for stiKly stratified 
rand<Hi procedures should be considered. Used judiciously or combined 
with theoretical sampling (Glaser & Strausa, 1964) mich a strategy can 
Increase a study's internal validity without coflq>rcmlslng the flesclbillty 
which is the hallsark of qualitative research. For exaaple. Interviewing 
a randcna saaple of students from classes chosen because they seea 
especially likely to yield the sort of data of Interest to a particular 
Investigation gives on^ the advantages of theoretical saapllng while 

c 

increasing the Internal validity of the results. This la especially 
iapoi-tant since research suggests that participant observers aay tend to 
gravitate toward certain types of inforaants (Vldlch '4 Shapiro, 1955). 
Although auch raodca selection is soaetlttes used in qualitative studies 
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(c,f,, Hanna, 1982; LeacocK. 1969; Schofield, 1982), It is , also 
frequently not usdd when it could be without comps^omlsing a basically 
qualitative design. The utilization of random sampling procedures ne6d 

• •> ■ ' 

not function as a straight jacket, precluding the ethnographer from 
consulting especially 'insightful or well-informed informants. Rather, 
the two procudures can supplement each other as long as the function 'of 
each is clearly understood* 



\ The Use of Questionnaires and Observational Checklists 



<}ualitative studies often look in-depth at some relatively small 
segment of, an educational institution or a community, tor example , 'ifiany 
Studies look at no more than a few classrooms within a School (Erickson & 
Mohatt, 1982; Rist , 1973; Smith & Geoffrey , 1968) • Similarly, 
Valentine (1978) .Ijas pointed out that qualitative stuilles of the behavior 
patterns of various racial and ethnic groups are typically conducted in 
Just one community or, more frequently, in one neighborhood within a 
larger community* It would certainly l«nd weight to the findings in such 
studies If one knew that the patterns found were 'not unique to the 
particular classroom or sipall neighborhood studied* Yet in-depth study 
of a Varge number of classes or neighborhoods is often impractical. 
Here, the use of quantitative components, such as survey research or 
certain types of behavioral check lists may be appropriate. For example, 
Wilcox (1982) intensively studied one first grade classroom in a middle 
class school and one in a cotjparable working class school. Then .to see 
whether the contrasting b^aviors which emerged from the in-depth study 
were characteristic of behaviors found in each school, much briefer 
obserivat ions were conducted in several other classrooms at each site* 
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Such a procedure preserves the traditional ettmographic eapbasis on a 
ricti description of a particular allleu btit !^rovldea a relatively^ 
efficient way of seeing Whether the core of the analysis reflects 
patterns which are Idiosyncratic to the very small social unit' stifles. 
Although a concern with the geaerallsablllty of findings is »>re typical 
of * quantitative than qualitative work, we would argue that aany 

- • • 

qualitative projects could profit from Wilcox's example. « 

m 

t * . 

% 

In our own work questlonm* ires i»re used not only to see if patterns 

' ■ . ., - . ■ «■ 

apparent in the classromira stifled were characteristic of the 8c1m>o1 mate 

broadly, but to help Interpret the meaning of these pattens. For. 

example, observation in a relatively sme-ll number of classi!ooi0 suggested 

that boys Interacted more with peers of the other race than did gi^ls* 

Sociometrlc questionnaires administered to ;a anteh larger number of 

classes confirtMsd that this phenomenon was ^despre^. However they also 

demonstrated something that the observation could not. Specifically, the 

results of the statistical analyses of the sociometrlc data demonstrated 

clearly that white* girls shcni»i a very strong ln--grQup preferencf! which 

black girls did not. Classroimi observation had given us somz Inkllnjg 

that this was the case, but did ifot provide really convincing evidence to 

this effect since it was often hard to .teU who initiated a specific 

V interaction and even harder to determine ^o terminated it. Further, 

later interviews suggested that many black girls who were perfectly open 

to interacting with whites were sometimes reluctant to . initiate 

Interactions for fear of rejection, so that cross-race initiation rates 

might not have been very different for black and white ^irls even though 

oi^nness Co cross-race interaction differed considerably* 
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The OBeNp f ^nfcer Analysis 




SiujMf or «|uestloniiaire research is only . one way to efficiently 

gather ^ata £rom a larger mrabeit o£ instances that the ettviographer can 

y 

study in depth. Another possibility is th^^tilieation of forsal content 
analysis procedures. For eicaaple, if an intensive study of a few 
neigl^rfaoods angles ts that certain values are ttore ioportant to some 
ethnic groups than others, a content anslysis of /local newspapers 
produced by and for other sia^lar c<»nunlties irould shed light on whether 
the • differences found * ihltially are specific to the particular 
suh-cosBBunlties studied could explore' whetter the values reflected in 

m ■ 

those papers Buggested that this conclusion holds true for the as. a 

whole. 

■* 

Content analysis holds dangers as well as prosiise in ethnographic 

work. One serious problra arises when etimographers attespt to content 

■■ • 

analyse field notes. Sadth and Geoffrey (1968) have pointed out that the 
observer la of i^ecesslty selective in recording the oyrlad events In a 
classrooB setting. The amt» holds true for virtually any social setting. 
This gives rise to the "two reaUties" problem, the fact that field notes 
contain only a portion of the events irtilch occur in the setting olwerved. 

IKtst facuo coding of notes or other oaterlal for categories of 
behavior which nay TOt have been equally likely to have been recorded Is 
likely to lead to spurious conclusiops (Ckietz & leCo&i^e* 1981). 
Onfortunately, one fre<|uently finds reference to the coding of field 
notes » in cases in which it is not clear whether the tteos of Interest 
were specified In adraoce* 
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Although advance* 8|»eclf Icatlon substaotlally reduces the 
•♦two-rea^ltles" probles» it certainly dojes not alleviate it entirely. 
For example. It Is only reasonable to expect that behaVioVs irttich are 
Bore salient will be noticed and hence recorded oore consistently than - 
behaviors which are less salient . In spite of the probleara Inherent in 
coding field notes, some qoaUtatlve stifles of schooling and/or 
ethnicity have used conteit analysis effectively (Uocoek, 1970; Rlst, 
1978). The potential of ' this proceAire for enrichli^ etlmographlc 
studies is substantial and has yet to be fully realii^. 

The Ifae of EKperttnental Technl<|ue8 

All of the quantitative eloients discussed so far, including random 
sampling, quantitative survey and questionnaire technlqiMS, and content 
analysis have been used by qualitative researchers studying issues 
relating to education or ethnicity. However, utilisation of such 
techniques tends to be the exception ratter than the rule, He will now 
argue that even {>xperlm^al work^ which Is generally seen as the 
atlthlthesls of qualitative research, may have a place in basically 
ethnographic studies in spite of the fact that our broad review of 
ethnographies on education and ethnicity tamed up no examples of this 
except the work, of this paper's" first author and a colleague.' 
Specifically I, we contend that experimental work can play a useful role 
Mthln qualitative projects in three special cases: a) i*ien qualitative 
techniques would require an unacceptably high degree of Inference on the 
researcher's part; b) irtusn one wwits to Isolate a weak but potentially 
important linkage between two variables which may be masked by the 
••blooming iwxslng confusion" of the setting studied; and c) when the 
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natural eo-oecurrence of tuo events makes it difficult to kfww nhich of 
theti is Iiiike4 causally to a third event* 

A discussion of the way in which an experiment was utilised in a 
hasically <|nalitativ« study ^f pieer relations can illustrate these 
points, one idea i*ich ateerged fnm the first year of this qualitative 
study was that students tended to react differfently to asbiguously 
aggressive acts on the part of peers depending ufin the race of the 
individual <dio perforsed such acts. Specifically, it semd that slid or 
aubiguous aggression on the part of blacks was perceived aore negatively 
than siaiilar behavior on the part of Whites. If true, this" idea had 
ioportant impXlcations since white stt^ents complained f req»«ntly and 
angrily about how a^reesive blacka were and their concerns abiMit this 
substanclally Influenced peer relatlonsai > 

Although observers had the impression that olid aggression was 
interpreted differently 'depending on. who initiated it, it w4s iapossible 
to' verify thi^ Inpression since It was always possible that very minor 
nuances ^ in the behwiors iHiich an observer could i»t accurately gauges 
euch as small differences in facial expression or the exact amount of 
pressure exerted when poking a peer, were at the root of this ptaen<^noa. 
ThuB the level of inference required ^ was too high to draw from 
conclusions based on observational data. Similarly interview data were 
not considered sufficient to resolve this question since it seeaied quite 
likely that whites' fears of bladt affliression could influence their 
perceptions of the behaviors themselves. Complicating this whole issue 
was that of social class. Since «»st of the black studdnta were of lower 
social class than the white students, it was possible that cues connected 
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with social class Aere responsible for the fear generated by the nildly 

■ r ' ' ■ ■ 

aggtesalve behavior b£ blacks. \ 

Since the qfuestion wmi ittjportant to the developitag picture of social 
iblacl^ and white students, the level of inference 
required to draw concluf ions on the topic fron the qndlitatlve data was 
tt&icceptably high and it tras of interest to see if race* itself m a 
sufficient cue to lead to differential ilnterpretacion of peer's behavior, 
an experii^'t was designed afid.„$oitdueted« Black and idiite children were 

• 

ahown several aketches depicting comon aiJdly aggressive behaviors, such 
as one student po^f^ another with/ a pencil. The sketches shown to 

different students were identical, es^cept that the race of * the 

/ 

perpetrator of the aggressive a^t and the race of Its victlw were varied. 
Aa anticipated on the basis of classtoofB observation, a m^ber of , these 
wildly aggressive behaviors were perceiv^ as oore taean and threatening 
when perforwed by a black than when perfonsed by a white. ^ f ortlver , the 

experiaent stKgested that regardless of who i^rforsed thea, certain types 

« ■ . 

of wildly aggressive behavior were perceived differently by whites thaa 
by blacks, with whites ^re likely to see thea aa threatening and blacks 
■ore likely to see thc^'tt^l sooetdiat playful. ?hlr opened up a whole area 

of investigation whiVlj was able to be explore^ qualitatively in 

■■ ' • . . ' 

open-^nddd student Inter^ews and in classroow observation* ' 

i, . • . 

V ; Conclusion .• 



Quantitative and iqualitative research sethods, then, are not 
diasetrically opposed strategies, but rather soaewhat different ways of 
approaching tmderstand^g, each with its own strengths and wea^jiej»6<M^ 
The potential value of coabiitkiig these two types of wethods appears to off 
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particularly promising for e^ose studying the related areas of ethnic 
Identify and Intergroup. relatloas* 

Although care aaist he taken to avoid certain pitf al^ in the use of 
qnantitative methods in qufilitaclve projects, there are nuaeroos 
Instances in which qtsantltative components can he appropriately 
incorporated into qualitative research projects. those components 
particularly aoite'd to inclusion in qualitative projects include 
pystematic sampling procedures, questionnaires, - and formal content 
analysis teetmiqoes* While such methods have heen used successfully hy a 
amall niater of qualitative researcters, theiw potential has not been 
fuHy^ tapped in the broad range of situations in which they could be 
appidpriately employed* 

At the moa^t, little guidance is availabls for the qualitative 
researcher interested in the use of quantitative methods, "nius, we have 
tried to outline some potentially useful techniques for the ^litative 
resarcher and thp otcasions on, which their use may be especially 
fruitful. Since the potential benefits of combining ,t|he two method-types 
are substantial, we hope that the ideas presented in this paper will 
stimulate other ^lalitative researchers to devote more thought to such 



issues. 



\ 
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